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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  03SLY) 


Subject:  "Hew  Labels  for  Canned  Goods."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Rome 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  news  this  morning  is  shopping  news  for  anyone  who  buys  canned  goods. 
It's  about  a  new  system  of  labeling. 

In  the  near  future,   in  a  group  of  grocery  stores,  you'll  find  on  the 
shelves  certain  canned  foods  labeled  to  show  quality,  and  priced  according  to 
those  labels.    For  example,  you'll  find,  perhaps,  a  can  marked  "Grade  A,  Fancy 
Quality  Golden  Bantam  Corn,"  or  another  labeled  "Grade  A  (Fancy)  Red  Ripe 
Tomatoes."    Then,  you'll  see  other  cans  marked  "Grade  B  (Extra  Standard),"  and 
"Grade  C  (Standard)."    And  you'll  find  that  these  cans  sell  at  different  prices 
according  to  their  grades.    At  present  standards  for  grades  of  whole  grain  style 
corn,  cream  style  corn,   tomatoes,   canned  peas,   snap  beans,   and  grapefruit  have 
been  promulgat ed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    Tentative  grades  are  available 
for  a  number  of  other  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

How  any  up-and-coming  housewife,  who  has  been  doing  her  own  marketing  and 
trying  to  get  her  money's  worth  in  canned  foods,  knows  that  this  is  news.  She 
hasn't  been  able  to  find  this  information  on  can  labels  before*     Grades  A  and  B 
and  C  are  Government  grades  —  they  are  based  on  the  specifications  and  standards 
of  quality  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.    They  are  grades  that  canneries  and  packing  houses 
have  been  using  to  show  the  quality  of  their  products  as  offered  wholesale  to  the 
jobber  or  retailer.    And  the  service  of  the  Government  inspector  is  available  to 
make  sure  that  the  retailer  gets  the  quality  he  bargained  for.    But  until  now, 
nobody  has  passed  that  information  on  to  you  and  me  —  the  customers.    The  labels 
on  the  cans  we've  been  buying  seemed  designed  to  please  more  than  to  inform  us. 
One  label  might  read  "Superb"  and  another  "Jim's  Best"  or  ''Red  Mill"  or  "Blue 
Flower,  11  or  something  else  that  might  go  with,  a  pretty  picture,  but  gave  no  clue 
to  the  quality  of  what  was  in  the  can.    How  could  you  know  whether  the  canned 
food  that  one  firm    labeled  "Superb"  was  the  same  grade  as  "Elephant"  brand  from 
another?    Or  how  a  can  marked  "Superlative"  compared  with  "Finest"  or  "Wonderful" 
or  thousands  of  others?    How  are  you  and  I  to  tell  whether  a  food  marked  "Choice" 
is  better  than  one  marked  "Select,"  or  to  know  what  the  v/ord  "Standard"  on  a  can 
of  tomatoes  means? 

And  with  this  old  kind  of  labeling,  you  can't  rely  on  price  either  as  a 
guide  to  quality.    Recently  a  group  of  ho me makers  working  over  in  the  laboratories 
at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  with  the  help  of  expert  graders  from  the  Bureau  of 
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Agricultural  Economics  tested  many  cans  of  well-known,  brands  of  canned  peas. 
They  found  that  S  out  of  lh  cans  were  not  Grade  A,  as  you  would  expect,  hut 
Grade  C  in  quality.    Only  one  can  was  Grade  A.    The  same  situation  held  true  in 
the  cans  of  corn  and  tomatoes.     Many  of  the  highest-priced  cans  turned  out  to 
be  Grade  C. 

But  soon  in  one  group  of  stores  at  least,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  what 
you  are  buying  —  so  far  as  corn,   snap  beans,  tomatoes,  peas,  and  canned  grape- 
fruit, are  concerned  —  before  you  take  the  can  home  and  open  it.    All  three 
grades  —  A  and  B  and  C,  are  good  products.    No  question  at  all  about  their 
whole someness.    Grades  B  and  C  will  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  canned  foods  on 
the  market.    The  differences  are  largely  in  size  of  piece  or  uniformity  of  the 
product  in  the  can  —  the  color,  the  maturity,  and  perhaps  the  flavor.  In 
Grade  A  tomatoes  you  should  find  whole  or  nearly  whole  all-red  tomatoes  with  the 
superior  flavor  of  the  vine-ripened  fruit,  packed  and  canned  at  the  top  of  its 
quality.    Grade  C  tomatoes  are  probably  the  run  of  the  field.     Some  may  be 
slightly  underripe  so  that  the  color  isn't  an  even  red  —  they  may  have  some 
yellowish  pieces  in  with  the  red.    But  Grade  C  tomatoes  are  clean  good  food  in 
every  respect,  and  they  must  have  a  certain  percent  of  solid  fruit  to  make  the 
grade. 

To  buy  tomatoes  wisely,  you  need  to  consider  what  you  are  going  to  use 
them  for  and  what  price  you  can  afford  to  pay.    Tor  certain  purposes  the  less 
expensive  Grade  C  tomatoes  will  do  as  well  as  the  Grade  A  and  B.    For  example, 
if  you're  serving  your  tomatoes  stewed  or  scalloped,  or  in  soup  or  sauce,  the 
size  of  the  pieces  in  the  can  makes  no  difference,  nor  is  the  depth  of  color  very 
important.    For  such  dishes,  Grade  C  cans  will  be  quite  suitable. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  other  canned  goods.    Grade  A  corn  is  best 
in  color,  size,  tenderness  and  perhaps  flavor.    Grade  C  is  less  perfect  in  color. 
The  grains  may  be  broken  or  uneven  in  size.    But  if  you're  making  corn  soup  or 
corn  pudding  or  corn  fritters,  you  can  use  Grade  C  corn  and  make  a  perfectly 
good  dish  for  the  family.    And  this  is  true  also  of  canned  peas,   snap  beans  and 
the  rest  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits.    If  you  can't  afford  Grade  A  or  Grade  B, 
you  can  often  do  well  with  Grade  C,  provided  that  you  choose  the  method  of 
cooking  according  to  the  grade. 

At  all  events,  housewives  have  emphatically  expressed  their  desire  for 
labels  that  mean  something.    The  IJBA  Code  for  the  canning  industry  calls  upon 
canners  to  agree  upon  some  method  of  their  own  for  labeling  quality  grades,  if 
they  don't  accept  the  one  the  Government  proposes  —  some  method  that  might  be 
adopted  by  the  industry  and  accepted  by  the  Government.    How  one  firm  steps  out, 
not  waiting  for  the  rest,  and  uses  the  recommended  labels  and  standards  set  up 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  voluntary  adoption. 

That*s  news  for  the  housekeepers  of  the  land. 
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